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PEASANT ART IN NEW YORK'S BOHEMIA 



By Lida Rose McCabe 



OLD WORLD peasant arts and crafts are a 
vital factor in America's assimilation of the 
alien. This significant fact vitalizes the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art's December exhibition 
of Czech Slav arts and crafts brought to this coun- 
try by New York's real Bohemia. 

This Bohemia is not to be confounded with 
Greenwich Village and like camouflage of metropoli- 
tan song, story or drama! It is the Bohemia of 
thirty thousand Czech Slavs which largely cover the 
area between Avenue A, First and Second Avenues, 
extending from Queensboro Bridge to East Eighty- 
sixth Street. More than a quarter of a century it 
has been waxing in population, utility, wealth and 
Americanism. 

To Greater New York, however, 
it is "undiscovered country." World 
War put it upon the municipal map 
as President Wilson's message pre- 
cipitated its motherland into the 
limelight of the Entente. 

Locally closer to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art than kindred col- 
onies, it fell to this Bohemia to 
inaugurate for the Museum its 
series of kindred alien exhibitions. 
To extend to our art-loving aliens 
the glad hand; to make them real- 
ize that they are joint sharers in 
the Museum's priceless treasures, 
is the purpose of this fraternizing 
movement. 

The exhibition was confined to 
arts and crafts made in Bohemia 
proper and brought to this country 
by Czech Slav emigrants. It was 
no easy task to assemble its twenty 
pieces of pottery fashioned two 
hundred years ago in the mountains 




Typical Czech Slav vase 
Presented to M. Jusserand 



of Bohemia — pottery which had been reproduced by 
the peasants of that day from the art of sixteenth 
century forebears. 

It necessitated a house-to-house canvass, for the 
owners prize them above rubies ! Likewise difficult 
to gather were the hand-wrought furniture, chests 
of laces and embroideries, many without duplicate 
in to-day's war-stricken Czech Slav country. From 
a private collection, reserved to the costuming of 
folklore drama, to which the community is given, 
came the peasant dresses, recalling in their riotous 
color the Russian Slav — Bakst. 

However crude the design, harsh or blatant the 
color — to the academically trained or puritanically 
dyed — ^there is no escape from the 
joyous note, the nature love that 
informs this peasant art of the 
mountains of Central Bohemia. 
One feels its spontaneity, the joy 
that went to its execution. Origin- 
ating, like all aboriginal or primi- 
tive art, to meet homely every-day 
need, it reflects the color, the life 
of the natural world in which it 
thrived. Only in remote mountain 
districts does this art obtain to- 
day. In Prague effort has been 
made from time to time to revive 
it, as effort is made in the moun- 
tain districts of Kentucky and the 
Carolinas to promote vegetable 
dyes and hand-loom weaving. 

Aside from informing the Amer- 
ican public of these little-known 
arts and crafts, the Museum exhi- 
bition was a stimulus, an eye- 
opener, I am told, to the younger 
generation of this fascinating new 
Czech state. For after the manner 
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BOHEMIAX CHAMPAGXE BUCKET 
RICH IX COLORIXG AXD SUMPTU- 
OUSLY BANDED WITH GOLD 




of much of our emigrant populace, it had come to 
disregard its inheritance and to run after false gods. 

Barring its age and birth-site, there was little 
of the Museum exhibit that has not a counterpart 
of modern make in the homes of New York's Bohe- 
mia. Concrete example is the Protestant Bohemian 
Church, rectory and Jan Hes Neighborhood House, 
all under one roof topped by towers that hark back 
to Prague. The motor-power of this sociological 
center, erected in 1888, is Dr. Vincent Pisek of 
Bohemian birth and American education. Through 
his varied activities and intelligent patronage, 
Czech Slav peasant arts and crafts percolate beyond 
the community's confine. 

Cross Dr. Pisek's threshold and one is pictorially 
in Old Bohemia. With historic versimilitude it re- 
veals in every-day usage the mural decoration, fur- 
niture and ceramics of the Czech Slav peasant. 
Designs were literally "lifted" when not adapted, 
the decorations coming from the rare print collec- 
tion of peasant interiors preserved in the Bohemian 
library. This library of seven thousand volumes 
in Czech Slav tongue occupies, as it has for the past 
ten years, the top floor of a branch of the New York 
Public Library in Avenue A and Seventy-eighth 
Street. 

The rectory furniture was made in the neighbor- 
hood by Bohemian craftsmen. Not a nail, not a 
screw in its rivet- 
ing. Corner seats, 
window benches, 
hearthstone settle, 
chair backs of 
various design and 
chests of somber 
oak or light pine, 
each gaily painted 
in symbolical de- 
sign. The warm 
gray or yellow 
walls are paneled 
or bordered in like 
gay colors, while 
the ceilings are 
painted when not 
rich in r a f te r 
beams. Every door 
from the ground- 
floor to the sky- 
scr ap e r dining- 
room and kitchen, 
a-top the churches 




A GROUP OF MllAZEK PEASANT WARE 



belfry, has a rack filled with gay plates of varied 
size, many preserving in their decoration Old Bohe- 
mian folklore and trade-gild traditions. 

Through each design runs, like opera motifs the 
slender, prickly leaf characteristic of Bohemian 
mountain growth; native flowers, berries, grapes, 
horn of plenty and red-breasted birds, decorously 
balanced and bursting with song. Severely conven- 
tionalized in treatment, the whole is (metaphori- 
cally) drunk with color I 

Less geometrical, more conventionalized than 
that of Persian or Russian Slav is Czech peasant 
design, while its symbolism is of like Byzantine 
origin. 

Painted Easter eggs play no less a part in the 
art than the life of the Czech. The peasant with 
knife, like etcher with needle, is wont to pick out 
on the surface of a solidly colored egg intricate 
design, often producing an effect suggestive of 
Russian enameling. 

In lieu of real painted eggs, porcelain substitutes 
have place on the rectory sideboard, decorated in 
true Bohemian style and Americanized into salts 
and peppers. 

The Bohemian rectory and church are a monu- 
ment to the talent and industry of Joseph Mrazek. 
He executed the mural decorations, designed and 
decorated the furniture, painted and fired in his 

kiln the seven hun- 
dred pieces of 
peasant ware that 
comprise Dr. 
Pisek's collection. 
This collection is 
not m u s e u m 1 y 
housed. It is part 
and parcel of the 
rectory's every- 
day life, purely 
decorative when 
not in actual table 
service. 

Joseph Mrazek 
was born in 
Prague, educated 
in its art school. 
Eight years ago he 
came to America. 
From study of de- 
sign in the Uni- 
V e r s i t y of St. 
Louis he drifted to 
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the National Academy of Design. Mural painter of 
academic training, he is now wholly identified with 
the revival of Czech peasant art, preserving while 
informing it with New World intelligence. Through 
his night classes in china painting and textile em- 
broidery in the Jan Hes Neighborhood House — 
recruited from the church's Sunday school of a 
thousand youths — his is a far-reaching influence. 

I found him busy at his kiln in his studio home 
— ^an erstwhile smart New York residence, gay to- 
day in Czech Slav peasant art. It was there came 
to fruition the typical Czech Slav vase, recently 
presented by admiring Bohemians to M. Jusserand, 
French Ambassador. 

There was painted the dinner-service of one hun- 
dred and twenty pieces which Dr. Milan Stephanik, 
noted Slovak astronomer 
and commander of a 
French aviation corps, 
took back with him to his 
Paris home, upon the con- 
clusion of his mission to 
this country in Bohemian 
interests. 

In a Czech Slav dinner- 
set each course has seven 
plates of varied size and 
decoration. Before this 
dinner-service of rich and 
gorgeous color finds Old 
World setting, the flag 
designed by Mrazek and 
executed by deft Bohe- 
mian needlewomen for 
the New Czech Slav State 
will have found its way 
to the front where forty 
per cent, of the Bohemian 
emigrants in France are 
fighting. 

Sublime faith in the 
victory of the Allies is 
revealed by this flag, de- 
signed and executed in 
the heart of New York 
for a foreign state yet 
unborn! From five cen- 
turies of Prussian-Aus- 
trian oppression, in which 
each lost its nationality, 

language, literature and art, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia and Hungaria-Slovak dream to emerge — 
with the victory of the Allies — into the New Czech 
Slav State. In the already born flag of this unborn 
State, Mrazek groups the four ancient Czech Slav 
coats of arms, knocking from lion and eagles the 
royal crown! 

Through the Bohemian National Alliance and 
Slovak League affiliated in war relief with the 
American National League for Women's Service, 
the flag was sent in sections to homes, where Betsy 
Ross's Bohemian prototypes embroidered them in 
silks of Czech hue. Bohemian women take readily 
to the needle. Skilled, thrifty, their seryices are 
eagerly sought by American costume and decoration 
manufacturers. 




Czech Slav decorated plaque, tankard, lamp and 
SHADE IN Dr. Pisek's reception-room 



The eagerness and skill with which they follow 
the night classes of the Jan Hes Neighborhood 
House, and turn out hand-painted lamp shades after 
a stencil and embossed process of Mrazek's devise, 
have set the latter to preparedness against the day 
when war will return to America the blinded and 
crippled Bohemian soldiers. 

"There is much in our peasant art and crafts," 
said young Mrazek, "that can be taught our sight- 
less or legless soldiers and make them self-sup- 
porting. To that end I am getting work ahead." 
Czech peasant art is not an excrescence but an 
inheritance of the race. It is not confined as the 
fine arts to the "best room." It permeates the 
domestic whole to concentrate in the rallying center 
— ^the kitchen. Dr. Pisek's skyscraper kitchen ex- 
emplifies its intimacy. Its 
luminous walls, white 
sink, white cooking stove, 
white washtubs and chairs 
sing in glorious colors of 
Bohemian mountain bloom, 
No business or social 
center (the community 
revels in organizations) 
is without gaily decorated 
peasant furniture, glow- 
ing plate-racks and hos- 
pitable service. 

It is a chest as shown 
in illustration, and chairs 
of like decoration that 
strike the eyes of an alien 
visitor to the Slav Pub- 
licity Bureau (born of 
war) in Park Row, the 
last place in Gotham 
where one would look for 
symbolical art. 

This peasant art is not 
to be confused with the 
contemporary and Czech 
graphic arts in which Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Austria 
excel, and to which New 
York had a pleasing in- 
troduction four years ago 
through the enterprise of 
that versatile Hungarian 
Martin Birnbaum. 
Aside from peasant revival Bohemian graphic 
art is to the fore these days in army and navy 
posters designed by Vojtech Preissig to rally 
America's Bohemian to enlist. From Prague, where 
he was first to revive the interest of Bohemian art- 
ists in native graphic arts, and create there a defi- 
nite movement, Preissig came to the art department 
of Columbia University. Subsequently he went to 
Wentworth Institute, Boston, where the war posters 
were made. 

To Ruzicka, credited without peer to-day among 
wood engravers plying the art in America, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art is indebted no less for the 
success of its Czech Slav exhibition than for the 
Ruzicka poster that heralded its purpose. 

Lida Rose McCabe 



